Appendix
AN OUTLINE FOR WRITING A CASE HISTORY

JBEFORE preparing a case history, it may be well to reread the discussion on the life-
history method in Chapter XI, especially pages 250-258 and 265-268.
This outline may be employed as a basis for a case record or life history prepared
from interviews and from data obtained from various institutional records, such as
those of the school, the hospital, the social-work agency, the clinic, the business or
industrial firm, and the correctional or other public or semipublic institution de-
signed to care for delinquent, neglected, or dependent children or adults. Or the
outline may be used as a guide in the preparation of an autobiography. If it is used
for this latter purpose, the writer of his own life story should not consider the outline
as a modified questionnaire, but rather as an aid to guide him in going over the
significant features of his life. While attention should be given to an accurate recording
of the major objective facts such as ages, occupations, places of residence, schooling,
and the like, the chief aim of the autobiography is to secure a more or less free
narrative of the personality development and function. A convenient procedure is to
familiarize oneself with the major divisions of the outline before beginning to write,
perhaps making notes as memories or ideas occur to one during the reading of the
various topics listed- But the details of the outline are at best suggestive "leads." One
should not go through the outline as if it were a formal set of questions. Moreover,
many matters in your own experience may not fit into the scheme suggested here.
The individual should by all means feel free to follow his own conception of writing
and presentation. It is often a good practice to write the life story at one sitting,
or at least to work at the job continuously for extended periods rather than to do it
in small segments of work. Naturally, one should write under conditions favorable
to quiet concentration on the task. Be specific; present concrete events and actual
incidents rather than abstract comments. Frequently items that by themselves seem
trivial may in the total context be of considerable significance; for example, little
injuries to self-esteem, happy experiences on particular occasions, or th war tings in
childhood or adolescence that would not affect one as an adult may have meant much
at the time and may have left some residue of trait, attitude, or habit that has a place
in one's present life. Trifles, in fact, are often important clues to underlying sig-
nificances.
I. DATA ON FAMILY
INDIVIDUAL'S OWN FAMILY
1.  Age, sex, and names of all family members: parents and children.
2.  Residential history: rural, small-town, urban; also immigrant background, if
pertinent